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ABSTRACT J » 

Self-teaching machines housed in trailer-classrooms 
were' used for'-the fourth year to help 351 students in two 'Minneapolis 
Title I secondary schools improve .their reading skills. A gain of 1.U 
grade * equivalent montfls by 25 percent of the students (using 
Gates-^MacGinitie Comprehension tests) for each month on roll was the 
specific objective of ^the project*) Furthermore^ 50 percent of the 
students were to show a gain of ar least one grade equivalent month 
for each month on roll. The project featured th^ use of three-button 
^response machines with^feoth commercially and locally developed 
materials. Machines were housed in two large trailers which were 
located at Bryant and North secondary sphools. Although students 
operated the machines and tested , their own progress at' the end of 
each l^^oli^ assistance" Was available from the certified reading 
teacher and paraprofessional who staffed each trailer. In 1973-7U 
gain scores were obtained from only 3.9 percent of the students 
because of pupil transfersr truatncyr and faulty testing procedures. 
On t|ie .basis of the small num'ber (136) of 'students tested^ the 
project met its objectives in that 71 percent gained at the rate of 
1.U grade equivalent months , for each month on roll and 76 percent 
gained one grade equivalent ^month for each month on roll. It was 
recommefaded that the Mobile Learning Cenfcprs* program be continued! 
(Author) ^ . 
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Summary • 

.r • 

See BagQ 

f-teaching machines housed in trailer-classrooms Were vised 6 
for"^he fCrurth year to hejLp 351 students in two Minneapolis Title I. 
secondary schools improve their r«[ading skills. - 

* A gain of 1.^ grade equivalent months by of the students'* 7 
(using Gat.es--MacGinitie Compi-ehenBion tests) for each month on roll 
was the specific objective of the project. i\irthermore, 509^ of the \ 
students were to show *a gain of at least t>ne grade equivalent^ month 
for each month on roll« 

0 

The project featured the use of three-?button response machines 7 
with both commercially and locally developed juateidala. Machines . ' 

were housed in two lai*ge trailers which were located at Bryant and^ ^ 
North stfcondary' schools. ' 

Although students operated the niachines and tested their own 9 
progress at the end of each' lesson, assistance was avalj.able from, 
the certified reading teacher and paraprofessional'who staffed each^-^ 
trailer. " ^ ^ ^ . 

Financial support for this^project came from Title I, ESEA. The 10 
per pupil cost average was 112^. ^ 

In 1973-7^ gain scores were obtained from only 393^ of the stur 13 r 

dents because of pupil 'transfers, truancy ^ and faulty testing pro- 
cedures. On the basis of the small number (136) of studeijt^ tested 
the project met its objectives in that 713^ gained at the rate of 
1.^ grade ^quivalpnt months fqr each month on roll and 769^ gained 
one G.B. month for each month on. roll. 

It was recommended, largely on the baisis of the effectiveness of ^ l6 • 
the project in previous years that the Mobile Learning Centers' pro- 
gram be continued, tt was suggested that an oSitside test administrator 
be employed. However, further evaluations pf th^Mobile Learning 
Centers as an individual project were not recommended because of the 
small nuraberp of students involved. 

I December 197^ Research and Evaluation J)epartment 

• ; ■ • , . ^ . ■ ^' 
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About this report, •••••• 
All evaluation reports prepared by the Research 
and Evaluation Dep^frtment of the Minneapolis PubiJ^ic 
Schools follov; the procedures and format described 
in Preparing Evaluation Reports , A Guide for Authors , 
U. S. Department of Health, Education and V/elfare. 



Readers who are familiar with these Evaluation 
Reports may wish to skip the sections "describing the 
City of Minneapolis and the Minneapolis Public Schools 
since these descriptions are standard /or all reports. 



r 

The City of Minneitpolie " w - 

The. program .described 4n this report was conducted fn the Minneapolis 
' Public Schools. Minneapolis ip. a city of k^k^kOO peopjLe located on the > 
MissisBippi River in the southeastern part of Minnesota^ With Its sorae- 
what onaller twin city, St. Paul, it is the center of a 'seven- county 
njetrqpolitan area of over •1,87'f* 000,^ the largest population' center- between 
Chicago and the Pacific Coast. Acl^luch it serves as the ^ub fbr^the entire^ 
Upper Midwest region of the jrfbuntry. 
X • The city, and its surrounding area^, long has been noted for the high 
quality of its labor force/ ^ The uneraploynent rate *in Minneapolis is -lower 
^han in other njajor cities, poeeiibly due to the variety and density of i> . 
industry in the city as- well as to the high level capability of its work 
force.' The Twin City metropolitan area unetiployraent rate in Junp of 197k 
w«e k.CS^, compared with a 5. 23^^ national rate for the same month. As the 
economic center of a prosperous region rich in such natural resources as 
forests, minerals, water power and productive agricultural land, Minneapolis, 
attracts commerce and workers from throughout the Upper Midfeet region. Many . 
residents are drawn from the neighboring states of Iowa, Wisconsin; Nebraska* 
and the Dakotas as well as' from the farming areas and the Iron Range region 
of outstate Hinifesota. I . 

More Minneapolitans (329^'} work in clerical and sales jobs than in any 
other occupation, reflecting the" city's position as a major whoiesale-retail 
center and a center for 'banking, finance ahd insurance. Almost as many (2696) 
.are employed as craftemen, foremen and operatives, tod ZJ^ of the work force 
are professionals, technicians, managers',"=«ind officials. One out of five 
workers io employed in laboring and service occupations. ^ 

Minneapolis city govemmeijt is the coxuacil-dooinated type. Its mayor, 
-elected for a two year term, has limited powers. Its elected city Council 
operates by committee and engages in administrative as well as legislative 
action. ' 

V ■ Minneapolis ie not a crowded city. "While increasing industrial development 
has occupied more and more land, the city's population has declined steadily 
from a peak of 522,000 in 1950. The city limits have not belfh changed eindh 
1927. Most homes ore sturdy, single family dwellings built to withstand 
( v^evere winters. Row hoiaes are prpstically non-existant even in low, income 
areasi In 1970» of the housing units in Minneapljlis were owneic-occupi*^- 



Most Minnedpolitans are nati^ir^boni Americans,, but about 33^000 (736) » 
are foreign bom. Sweden, Nox^egiansi Germans , and Canadians comprise 
most of the foreign bom population,, ^ 

Relatively few non-white citizens live in Minneapolis although their 
nuAibers are increasing. In 196O only three percent of the population was 
non-white-. The 1970 census figures indiccite that the non-white population 
had more than doubled (Smh%) in the intervening 10 years. About 70^ of % 
the non-whites are black. Most of the rfmaiJning hbn-white population is ^ 
An^erican Indian, mainly Chippewa -and .Sioux, "pjly * small number of resi- 
dents from Spanish-surnamed or Oriental origi^ live in the city^. In 1970 
non-white reaidents made up S.k% of 'the city's population but accounted for 
1556 of . the chilclren in the cd^ty's elementary schools, 

Minneapolis has not reached the stage of many other large cities in 
terma of the level of social problems,, -It has been relatively untouched 
by racial disorders or by student unrest. Crime rates are below national 
averages, ^ ^ 

One •a first impression is that Minneapolis, doeSn^t really have serious 
problems of blight and decay. But the signs of trouble Sre evident to one 
who looks bl|rond the pi^rks and lakers and tree-lined streets. As with many 
other larg9r cities^ the problems are focused in the core city, and are related 
to increasing conoentr^itions there of the poor, many of them non-whites, and * 
of the elderly. For example , nine out of 10 black Americans in Minneapolis 
live in jJst one-tenth of the city's area. While Minneapolis contains 115^ 
of the state's population, it supports 28% of the state's AFDO families, n 

There has been a steady migration to the city by American Indians from 
the reservations and by poor whites fi^ the small towns and rural areas of 
Minnesota, Tiioy eome to the "promised land'* of Minneapolis looking for a 
Job and a better way of life. Some make it; many 0o not. The American Indian 
population .is g^^n|rolly confined to the same email geographic areas in which 
black Americans live. ' These same areas of "the city have the lowest median \ 
incomes in the city and tHe highest concentrations of dilapidated housing, 
welfare cases, and juvenile delinquency. 

The elderly also are concentrated in the central city. In 1970, 1^ 
of the city's population was over age 65. The elderly, like the A to 2^ year 
old young adults, live near the central city because of the availability of ^ 
less expensive housing in multiple-unit dwellings. Younger families have 
continued to raigrato toward the outer edges of the city and to the surrounding 
suburban areas. . 
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The MinneaipoliG Schools 
About 65,^56 children go to school in Minneapolis, Most of then?, about 
57^715$ attend one of the city's 9^ public schools; 7,7^1 attend parochial 
or private schools. 

The Minneapolis; Public Schools, headed by Dr. John Daris, Jr.. uho 
bec«ne superintendent in (L967f consists of 67 elementary schools (kindergarten- 
6th grade), 15 Junidr hi^h schools (grades 7-9)^ nine high schools •( grades 
10^12), two ^juiiior-senior high schools, and fire special schools. Nearly 
3,500 x:ertif icated personnel aye employed. 

Control of the public school system ultimately rests With A seven-member 

' . / ' ' ' ' ' -J 

boar4 .which levies its own takes and sells its own bonds. These non-salaried 

officials are elected by popular votes for staggered six-year terns. The 

superintendent, is selected py the boar4,%[id serves as its executive officer 

and professional adviser. / 

Almost ^0 cents 'of each local property tax dollar goes to support^ a 
school system whose annual operating general fund budget in 197^-75 is 
578,008,036 up frort 575A93»^30 in 1973-74. Minneapolis received federal 
funds totaling 11, ^million dollars in 197>-74 from many different federal aid' 
programs* The Elemenrary and Secondary Education Act provided about 5«1 
million dollars, of which 3*9 million dollars were from Title I funds. The 
adjusted maintenance cost per pupil unit in the system was $1,038 in 1972-73 
whilei\the range of per pupil unit costs In the state for districts maintaining 
elementary and secondary schools was from .85^8 to $l,3l6« 

One of the ou]perinten)^ent ' s goals has been to achieve greater communication 
among the system schools through decentralization. Initially, two. "pyramids" 
or groups of geographically related schools were formed. First to be formed, 
in 1967$ was they t^orth Pyramid, consisting of North High School and the elementary 
and junior high schools which feed into it. In 1969' the South-Central l^remid 
was formed orouhd South and Central High Schools, Each.pyrpmld had an area 
assistant superintendent as well as advisory groups of principals, teachers, 
and parents.* The goals of the pyramid structure were to effect greater 

> 

communication among schools and between schOQls and the community, to develop 
collabori3itive and cooperative programs, and to share particular facilities 
and competoncies of teachers, • a 

Iri the summer of 1973 decentralization was carried one step further when 
the entire school district, witH the exception pf five schools involved in an 
experimental program called -►Southoact Alternatives, was divided into three areas. 



Sach of th(iia artais Eaeti Waet and North — ie headed by a auperintendent 

who haa autonoaous dtciaion-vaking. power within the guidelines of school - 

district policies and philosophies* 

. Based ^n sight cpunts on October 16| 1973 the percentage of black Aaerican 

pupils for the school district was 11.1%^ Nine years ijefore, the percentage 

wa«P5«^, Anerican Indian children currently comprise /f«3^ of the school 

populationi aora than double the proportion of nine years ago. The proportion 

of ainority childrtn in the rarious elettentai7 schools generally^ reflects the 

prtTflt^g housini pattern found in each school area. Althou^ soae noa'-white 

pupils are enrolled in erery tleaentary schoo^i non-white pupils csire concentrated 

in two relatlrely enall areas pf th? city. Of the 6? eleaentary schoolo, 12 

have more than 309^ noii-white enrollaent and seven of these have over ^0!^. There 

are no all-black nor all-white, schools^ Eighteen elementary schools have 

non-»white enrollaents of less than' 

The MinneappXle School Board has approved a desegregation plan involving 

busl^ which has operated saoothly since taking effect^ln September 1973* 

The proportion of school age children in AFDC homes has more than double^ 

from approximately 12jS'ln^962 to 285IS in 1972. 

* > • 

While the median pupil turnover rate for all the city schools in 1971*72 
was about^2'f.^| this figure varied widely according to^locat ion (turnover rate 
is the percentage^ of students that c^k^ new to the' school or leaves the school 
^ at some time durln^he school ^eari using the September enrollment as a base 
figure). Target A^a schools generally experience a much higher turnover 
rate; in fact only four of the Target A;rea schools had turho^er rates lees than 
the city median. Compared with the city, the median for t^be Target Area schools ' 
was 36. US. 

The Target Area 

, The Target Area is a portion ot the core city of MinneapoUs where. the 
schools are eligible to receive benefits^from programs funded under Title I 
of the £les^entary and Secondary Education Act (BSEA). A school is eligible to 
receive Title I aid if the percentage -of families residing in that school's 
. district which receives AFDC payments (in excess of $2|000^ year) — or has an , 
annual income under t2|000 — exceeds the citywide percentage for families In 
those categories. 

In 1972--73f nearly 26|871 children, attended the 25 elementijiry schoolSi 
five Junior hlghsi three senior highs and seven parochial schools thwt were 
eligible to receive this aid. One-third* of these students were from minority 
pt>ups and one-third were defined by the State Department of Education as , 

• , • 10 ■ 
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educationally dieadTantaged, i.e. one or aore grade levels behind in basic . 
ekilla such a« reading and aritbaetic. Federal prograas are concentrated 
on the educationally dieadrantaged group. ^, 

According to 1970 ceneua data, orer 170,000 persona resided in the Target 
Area, dt that group, 11 percent were black and ^ percent were Indian, more 
than double the citywide percentage oj minority group aeabers. Over half . 
of" the Target Area residents over 25 years old had not completed hig^ school, 
c<»pared to the 35 -percent of the non-Target Area residents who did not have 
high school diplomas. One out of five Target Area residents over. the age ^of 
25 had gone to college, and nine percent had cpnpleted four or uore years. 
One out of four of the non-Target 'Area residents had gone to college, and 
15^ percent had completed four or more years. 

The incooe for on average Target Area ftwily was. t%il3 in 1970vKbout 
S2»000 less than the citywide average. The hones they lived in had an 
average value of $10,385. over kO percent lees than the a^^ei^ value of a 
single f«Bily residence- in Minneapolis. One out of five^TargV^i^SUShildren 
between the ages of 6 and 17 was a member of a family thal?i»^;^Je^ the 
poverty level, while only 6 percent of the non-Target Area children had such 
a family status. ' t * 
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Historical Back^ound 



The schooVyear of 1973-7** was the fourth year of operation of the 
Mobile LearningCenters. In 1970 the MinneapoOis school system had reco^- 

-^jMrzed the need for. on innovative approach to readi-ng dif ficultie's of 
a^rmimber'of secondary students in Target Area/schools and had allocated 
funds^ for teaching machines. A group of teachers and* administrators fr^ora 

• the system had been impressed with.the pj^ograms arid machines presentocf- by 
the Dorse tt Educational Systems at the ^ro^pacc? Educational Technology*, 
meetings held in Washington, D.C, in ^JKUAry. 19?Q« After further- investi- 
gation and -discussion the ^tobile>L^^ing^enters "project, incoxTorating 
the^ Doroatt machines and programs, was initidted when funds from NREA Title 
III and ESEA ^kle' 1^^ — as well as lo<?al funds---became aVjaiiablo* Two 

' large trailers were, bought- to serve as classrooms ,to providl^ mobility for 



. t the project. The use o,f these Mobile Learning Centers vms rootricted to ^ 

Title I schools because of the felfloral funds which- helped stipport the 

project. . ^ ' 

The project's operations were successful increasing , the rata of 

progress, in comprehension and vocabulary of students who had^V^een -one 6r . '* 

more years *below grade level. A. brief overvieu^-of p^st 'findings is in-* • 

* 1 

cludisd here'. More detailed reports, on the earlier years are available. 
•In I97O-7L, positive and definite gains in vocabulary jand comprS'^ 
^ hension were made by the 2^0 students for v/hom gain stores were obtained. 
Their rate of progress ^as from two to six tiqies' that whi^ch v;ould )iavo 
been expected based on their previous achievement. All the students Ijad 
been *one or mbre years below ^grade level in reading skills before their 
^ , selection fpr the program. Gates-MaeOinitie tests werft used. In the 

second year of operation tj^e program was again more than ^»ucces8ful ip 
reaching its goals.. Eighty percent of the students tested made grade 



1 • • ' 

* Clark, S.P. Evaluation of the Mobile Learning Cef^tors in Minneapolis 

Secondary Schools, 197Q-"71 » Minneapolis: Minneapolis Publib Sahools, 197?. 

Clark, S.Hi Mtobilo LeanAp; Centers of Minneapolis, 1971'-7<'^ * , ^ 

^ Minneapolis: Minneapolis Public Schools, 19?3» 

•J 

Clark, S.H. t-lgbile Learning Gentoroctof Hirmoapolio, I972~73« 
* . «^ Mirmoapolio: Minnohpolio Public Sehoolo, February IQ?**. 

. o " ^ ■ 
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equiyaieht gaine in compre^xension over thpse^ expected for l§n^h of in- 
struction* 5ixtv-faur^ percex\t made such gafns on^ vocabulary testPB* In 
^ ^ 197k^7^i wer '^5^ ojT the 2l8 students f6r whom gjain scores were available 
jnade grade equivalent gains in Comprehension over .expectation f or th^ ■ 



V , length of enrollment in thW program* 



' ' ' " Objectives . ■ ■ - . ^ • 

•' p - - . • .... ^ 

The general goal of this program was to improve the reading skills 
|ffb;f secondary students, in selected Title I schopls, who were one or more 
years below grade level ih reaiding as of September 1973. Specif icaUy, 
259^. of the students were to show a- gain of l.'f grade equivalent (G^E, ) 
^ months on Gates-MacGinitie Comprehension tests for each month on roll and 
503i were to gain at least one G^E. month for each month on roll. 



Project Operationer 

Two larg« trailers, atbout 6o bj- l4 feet, were used to house the Mobile 
.Learning Centers • "Each trailer contained l8 three-button response, teaching 
machines in s0mi -private booths. Students were assigned to the program for 
one period a day. The length of assignment varied depending on the student •s 
progress rather than on a q^ggrter 6r semester break. Both trailers were, 
ig^peted and air-conditioii^ Each trailer had an attractive free-reading 
corner which included a lounge angl table with magazines of\igh interest 
level for the N^ttendinjS students. 

Dorsett programs in vocabulary and jiomprehension were used exclusively 
in the first three' years of the project •s operation. In the fall of 1973 
the Basic Skills Centers Reading Program materials, which had been devieloped * 
beginning in 1971' by Minneapolis Basic Skill Centers staff, were made a-/ 
vailable for students who were reading below the fourth grade level. Both . 
programs made use of the TV-like teaching machines which provided visual 
and auditory stimuli. The Basic Skill Centers Reading Program provided ^ 
additional materials for non-machine use. The Basic Skill Cent#» Program 
was used at^ryjuat but not at North. ' . ' 

The program was flexible and completely individualized. Progress , 
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checks -were m§ae at the epA of each lesson so that the teacher of aide 
could provide immediate reinforceSnent for good work done ori if necessaury, 
give the student added instruction. *. 

' ■ ■ f " 

Participating Schbols and^Students 

Bryant Jim\or^ High, an inner city school, is in the West Area of the 
Minneapolis school system* There was a change in 1973 in -its student pop-* 
ulation due t^^ implementation of the city 's desegregation plan. In 1972- , 

73 Bryant had' included grades 6-9 with a ^3% minority student population. 

■ / ■ , 

In 1973-7^ only seventh and ei^th grade students were enrolled and the 
minority population dropped to 395^ of its 798 pupils. ^ ' . 

North High, another Target Area school, is in the North Area of the 
system. It served grades 9-12 and had a minority population of kl% in 
ig73^7lfVwith a total enrollment of 15^5- 

Students were fleeted for the program by counselors ^d teachers Who 
based their recommendations mainly on the students': city-wide reading test 
scores. The pupils were either one or more years below grade level or 
below the twenty-fift h per centile on Minneapolis reading norms. A total 
-of 351 students eni^j^lKit the Cea^ers at various times over the 1973-7^ 
school year. EnrolInfc.t figures 'for 4;He .project^, by school and grade are 
given iji ^able 1* The sexes were evenly represented at both schools. . 

Bryant and North were both designated in the fall of 1973 as eligible 
for assistance from the Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) because of their 
,,petrticipa^ion in the city's desegregation-integration plan. The ESAA 
t^ibhers at the two schools played art important part in the student selec- 
tion procedures although the IISAA program was later dropped at North. 
At Bryant, however, 79 of the 100 students for whom gain scores were ob- 
tained were identified as being in the ESAA program. The^ section on 
results ift this report will be presented by school and test level as 
well as whether the student was identified as ESAA or Title I. In gen- 
eral, the ESAA students were those Title I eligible students who* were 
the ^farthest below grade level. , , 

RLgures for student and minority populations in this section are taken 
from the annual October sight counts compiled and publfihed by Information 
Services Center, Minneapolis Public Schools. 



Table 1 ■ 

Enrollment in Mobile Learning Centers 
By School and Grade 



: School 
/ And 
Grade 



Bryant 

Special 
All Grades 



Sqhoi|tl 
Enrollment^ 



Number - 
Enrolled 
In , Center 



>ke3 

300 
7S 



3^ 
63 
(b) 
117 



Percent of 
School Total 



1236 
21% 

1^ 



North 






^23^ 


9 


264 


60 


10 




129 


26^ 


11 ' 


389 


32 


8% 


12 - 


307 


13 


2% 


Special 


82 
15^ 


(b) • 




All Grades 


23^ 


is 



Information Services Center. * Pupil Sight Count. 1973-7^ . Minneapolis: 
mnneapolis Public Schools, 1973/ (Sight count taken October l6, 1973). 

''Some students may have been Special but not* identified such. 



Personnel 

Each trailer was staffed vdth a certified reading teacher and a para- 
professional, both of whdm had previously received inservice training on 
the upe of the Dorsett materials and machines^ The teacher and aide' at the 
North trailer had previously worked in tiie project before as had the teacheir 
at Bryant. 

Although the materials were self-instructional, the teachers selected 
the programs according to eabh student's needs. In addition, teachers 
gave instruction and assistance to those who had problems with lessons* The 
aide^ also gave pupils assistance. Aides helped in scoring progress checks 
which wefe^ completed after each lesson. Keeping student records and arrang- 
ing for machine maintenance were other responsibilities of the aides. 

At Bryant, the ESAA teacher worked closely with the Center teacher* 
No other supplemental services were received from non-staff members. 
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Parent and Commimity In^/dlveme^l1; ---^^ ^ ^ 

■ \ ^ ' - ^ 

O-p^n houses were held at the trailers when similar events were spon- 

sored l^ the PTil^s>at the respective schools* The Title 1 Parent Advisory 

Committee was informed about the project ^d resxilts obtained in previous; 

years. The ComMttee also .reviewed and approve I pj^o^ 

losal ma%e;to the state. K description of the Mobile Learning een€e^ pro-: 

ject was included in that projpQsai. ^ - ^ 



Planning and Training * . 

A five-day inservice program j/as given to the teacher at Bryant in 
the use of the B^sic Skill Centers^ Reading Er<jffyaro. The aide at Bryant 
was also instructed in- the use of the ^ teaching unachines and the Dorsett - 



pi^ogram* j 

■ / Budget 

~ This project received $45,4bO from Title I funds which made an averag^^ 
Title I cost of $12'+ for each of the 351 students. 



* Tests Used 

Gates-MacGinitie Comprehension tests were° used as specified in the 
objectives for the project. Inst^ctional level, rather than grade level, 
testing was used. In previous years Level D, designed for grades 4-6, 
was used for junior high students and Level E, intended for grades 7-9» was 
used at the senior high school. Thip^ procedure was followed at North (grades 
9-12). At Bryant the testing followed the plan outlined by ESAA so that 
the students did not have to be tested more than necessary at the beginning 
of the school year. This meant that the Level C test was used for the low- 
est level readers in the Bryant Center. Dif-ferent forms of the tests from . 
those used in tl^e city -wide testing program were used. The' tests were ad- 
ministered by the teachers who had given them in previous years. 
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Data Groups 
. ^ ^ 

Student test data obtained from the trailers was divided into three 
categories: the evaluation groups who had usable pre- and posttest scores, 
those who lacked postteats, and those with invalid acoree.t Ihe distiribu- 
tion of the number of student in these categories is given in liable 2. 



Table 2 
Data Groups 
Bryant , North • ' Total 

% N % 



N 


% 


N 


89 


76% 


^7 


11 


% 


155 




15% 






\QQf% 





Evaluation Groups 89 763^ ^7 2D% 136 39^ 

Lacked Posttests 11 9^ 135 . 58^ \ 146 TH^ 

Invalid Scores j^lZ -§2 -ig 

1005(5 351 lOOSlS 



The evaluation ^oujp at Bryant was further divided into three groups 
by. test level and program. The' Gates, Level C, test was used by ESAA 
students. The Level D test was used by one group of ESAA students and one 
of Title I pupils. The' eleven students who lackW gain scores were on 
roll for 26 days and -present for 21 of those days; The 17 invalid scores 
were due to the use of a different level of test on the posttest from 
that used at the beTginning of the program. 

At North only 205^ of the test scores were usable for evaluation pur- 
poses. Of these, sixteen were at Level D and 31 were tested with Level 
The attendance rate of those without gains scores was very low (^33^); they 
were present for an average of 23 days out of 53 days on roll. Fifty-two 
"gain Scores" were ruled invalid when it was found that the scores record- 
ed as pretest scores were from tests given at the beginning of the school 
year whereas the students did not enter the Mobile Learning Center program 
until either, the third or fourth quarter of the year. \ 

Descriptive data for the evaluation group is given in Table 3* ^"TE^ 
total* of 136 students was only 393^ of thbse who were enrolled in the pro- 
ject at sometime during the 1973-7^ school year* There were JLarge diffe/- 
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ences in length of enrollttent among the groups. The pretest scores were 

obtained from below grade level testing and are presented only as rough 

indicators of the reading levels of the students who "entered the pro^i^ctii 

The Gtudents who lacked posttests of the prajeot) were in^i^n'- 

.« ■ ■ • ^ '• ' ' ' ■ * 
eralt on roll for an average of only 26 days. Often ^they transferred to 

y , ' ■ • . - ■ 

other schools according to their teacher. At Nort^, those w}jo lacked post- 
tests wore frequently marked "truant^' on the teacher's records. This 
statement is borne out by their very low attendance rate The pre- 

test grade equivalents of students^ at North who had ho posttests wore 
lower than those ^f their peers. Anong the Level D students the ov^ptaation 
group dontored at 5.1^ those Without- posttests scored at 3m9^ The Level B 
students without posttests had a. pretest score of >.3 while the evaluation 
group s6ored a whole grade higher on entrance into the program. 

^ Results 

Bie objectives for the project were that at least 25^ of the students 
were to show a gain of 1.5 gro^e equivalent (G.B.) months on Gates-Mac- 
Ginitie Comprehension tests for each ^onth on roll and that^5095 of the 
students were to gain at leajSt one G.E. month for each moath on roll. 

Complete test data were available for pnly 3951^ of the students who 
registered at the Centers during the year. On the basis of results from 
thosi^ students the project met its objectives. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that not only does the total evaluation group represent a small part 
of the Centers* total population but that the group was sub-divided 
for analysis purposes. Th±B was necessary because of the three different 
levels of tests which were used, variation^ in program involvement (BSAA 
or Title I), and in length of time on roll* Distributions of G.E. gains 
for each of the evaluation groups are given in Table ^. * 

The percentages of students who gained at the rate of 1.^ months for 
each month on roll ranged from 3^% (the 9th grade at North) to 859^ (Title 
I students at Bryant) or well above the 2551^ stated as an objective. The 
percentages of those who gained at least one G.E. month tbr each month on 
roll ranged from 56$!^ to 9051^ (for the same groups, respeci^veiy) rather 
than the 30^ stated as an objective. 

The median grade equivalent (G.E.) gains are meaningful only in re- 
lation to the amount of time the studentsN/ere on^roll. The rates of 

". 13 iO . ' . , , 
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gain given in Table' ^ are the ratios of the median G.B. gaiyis to the mean 
numbers of months^on roll. A school month was considered xo be l8'days 
or one tenthjof the school year of 180 days since the grade equivalents, 
for the tests were given in- tenthi of a grade level. j 

It was not the intention of this report to make coraparisolis between < 
Bryant and North ^nor between Title I and ESAA atudentfi. The available re- 
sults wei'e given separately in Table 4 primarily becaude of the three test 
levels which were used and also because of the widely varying lengths of 
enrollment of the Kiifferent student groups. Disregarding these important 
variaoies the gains of th«C five evaluation groups are shown in the 

last column of Table 4. The median G.E. gain overall wqs 1.3 in .5 of a . 
school year for a rate of 2.6 months for each month on roll or a gain of 
a month for each month in the project by of the I36 students who 
were in the total evaluation group. Such a statement summeirizseo gains but 
does not give a true picture of the project as it existed. 



Discussion 

The problems in trying to evaluate this project were many. The 
students came from five different grades, they used one of two reading 
programs (or a combination of the two), and they were tested with three 
different levels of the Gates-MacGinitie comprehension tests. Also, though 
every student Vas Title I eligibly, half of them were identified as re- 
ceiving benefits from the Etaergency School Aid Act (ESAA). Rather than 
confuse these variables further, the available data were analyzed for five 
separate groups. ^ • / 

The loss of data which occurred was higher than it had been in pre- 
vious years. Part of this loss was duo to the fact that more ptudents (^1%) 
lacked postteots than the average (33%) for the two previous years. In 
addition, 2,0% of the "gain" scores were ruled invalid because of the use 
of different levels of the Gates-MacGinitie for postte^ting from those 
which had been used for protesting or because the pretests had been given 
up to five months before thp students entered the program. It is likely 
that this confusion was due to the introduction of different testing pro- 
cedures by the ESAA program from those used for Title I evaluation. 
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Recommendations y * 

Improve- the evaluation procedures by having an outside administrator 
for the teats. Thia administrator should be responsible for adrain-^ 
ifetering the proper test forms at the appropriate times in the year^ 
There would still be less than 100% testing accompliphed, due to stu- 
dent turnover and truancy in the schools concerned, but there would 
be much less data loss than in 1973-7^«. 

Since ovaluatiotis of the project*for the years from September 1970 
to June 1973 showed the project to be effective, continiuation of the 
project is recommended. However, if further evaluations are to be 
made they should be concerned not with the Mobile Learning Centers 
project as such, but with the effects of new reading curricula, the 
effect of ESAA or of Title I efforts city-wide. The numbers bf stu- 
dents in the Centers becomes too small for meaning^l evaluation 
when these important variables are considered. 
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